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Editors generally are requested to notice that we acknowledge every article taken from ano- . Was here that Mere. Brindley made the ti rst evident essay which 
This work is original in plan and execution. 
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LIFE OF JAMES ‘BRINDLEY, 


“CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTEEN. 


* * God vouchsafes to us to obtain all good things at the price 
of labor. 
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| SOLERTLE impulsus Labor, perficit omnia! Aftera 
faithful, submissive performance of his apprenticeship, young 
Brindley, in his twenty fifth year, commenced working for 
his own subsistence, risk, and profit. He did not begin ona 
large scale. He had not the means. And he was not yet 
satisfied with his knowledge. He had not yet taken the mea- 
sure of his own mind. He therefore commenced working as 
a journeyman in hopes of learning more ; and he undertock 
various jobs of millwright, and machinery work, as they offer. 
ed. He was so careful inthe proportions and execution, so at- 
tentive to the completion of every thing he engaged in; and 
so ingenious in the contrivance of means to obviate and over- 
come every difficulty ; that his reputation spread, swift though 
gradually, through all the adjoining counties. His old mas- 
ter becoming sickly and weak, Brindley returned to the scene 
of his apprenticeship ; to carry on the business for the old 
They joined partnership. Mr. Bennet was not able 
to be now of much use. He never more enjoyed his health 
but became slowly worse and worse. Brindley attended to 
him with the reverence of a good son and treated him with 
an affectionate care and compliance that encreased with the 
wants, the wanderings and feebleness of old age. But his pi- 
ety was not confined merely to the individual person, and 
comforts, of the daily wasting being, through whose first in 
instruction he had acquired the valuable mechanic occupation 
which he now so well exercised. He behaved to all the old 
man’s family, with a respect and generosity, which the more 
expanded as their means of support became more narrowed, 
and kinder still after the eventual death of the aged chief of 
the house. , 

Mr. Brindley had before this time by his own inventions 
improved the millwright business to a momentum of perfec 
tion unknown in his country before. His reputation for inge 
nuity and judgment extended so widely that he was no long- 
er confined to common machinery and mill work only. In 
the year 1751 the coalmines at Clifton in Lancashire were 
overflowed and nearly filled up with water. The engineers 
consuited despaired of recovering these valuable mines for 
the proprietor, unless a machine were constructed of a pow 
er greater than any they were hitherto acquainted with. It 


man. 








| proved his aptitude in a kind of work—through which, 
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| every part, 


He 


ne afterwards established his extraordinary reputation, 


‘(| was consulted. The power wanted was instently in ac- 


tion in his imagination. He was at once familiar with it, 
for he at once felt it there! He drove an under hill tunne! 
through a rock, near six hundred yards in the perforation, and 
brougiié the force of the river Irrwell to turn a wheel at the 
point wanted; thirty feet below the level of the plain. 

The water engine was as extraordinary as the manner of 
conducting the impelling power. The eomplete effect of this, 
occasioned many applications to Mr. Brindley relative to the 
feasibility of what other instructed mathematicians deemed im- 
possibilities. He was kept constantly busy in useful operations. 
In 1755 he was selected to make the large wheels for a new 
and immense silk mill at Congleton in Cheshire. These he 
completed, and set insuch amasterly manner, that he was pro- 
gressively entrusted to superintend all the details of the Mill 
construction and machinery, to the original plan of which he 


| now made many important and permanent improvements in 


About this period, without interruption to the 
works at Congleton, the potteries of Staffordshire were much 
assisted by him in their progress to their present perfection. 
Most of the improvements in their mill works for grinding 
flint stones into a dust suitable for their manufacture, are of 
Mr Brindley’s invention, and many of them were erected by 
him. ‘The potters aud the inhabitants at large of that county, 
the most inland district in Great Britain, were very little 
aware at that time of the subsequent benefits that were to be 
operated for them by this plain millwright and hill borer, who 
was internally as ardentin zeal for improvement, as deficient 
in external show. Every village in Staffordshire is as it were 
now brought to the ports of the sea ; their wares are transported 
with facility and quickness to all parts of the world ; and they 
receive the produce of other counties and other countries at 
the cheapest rate, in the greatest abundance, fuel, and every 
necessary, comfort and luxury, for the use and enjoyment of 
man. These blessings have been effected for them by canal 
navigation, and James Brindley. 

In 1756 he was engaged to erect a steam engine near New- 
castle under line, in Staffordshire, upon a new plan and with 
a new modification of the action of the power. After much 
trouble given to Mr Brindley this enterprize was not perse- 
vered in. Certain envious minded engineers, attached to stu- 
pid routine, were associated with him to assist in forwarding 
the business. These secretly threw every possible obstacle 


in his way, contrived to have him perplexed by the workmen, * __ 
and finally persuaded the proprietor of the place to practices ic 
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26 | LIFE OF BRINDLEY. 


subterfuge to evade the completion of his bargain. So much 
the worse for this manufacturer as he afterwards found, and 


so much the better for the benefit of the whole country and | 
for Brindley’s greater interest and glory. ! 


Genius beingan immensely collective and inventive facul- 
ty, which sees that to be possible, which other minds until 


they see it executed think impracticable, because not to be |, 


comprehended or conceived by their own unwilling powers of 
reason; it was in accordance with the usual course of things 
that Mr. Brindley‘s ideas should have appeared contrary to 
the reason such as it was, of the engineers and millwrights 
in Newcastle under line: and as genius isin its own nature 
generous, and unsuspicious, it was not surprizing that Brind- 
ley should have proceeded unsuspectingly and unguarded, while 
exposed to the malevolent underworkings of narrow concep- 





tions and base minds who because they are themselves prone 
to doinjuries, when they can with safety to themselves, cannot | 
imagine the universal fact that men of genius are more dis- 
posed to do good than evil to every one. It is observed in | 
the natural world, that the weasel, has an antipathy precisely 
similar to envy, against the Lion, who would disdain the 
wretched animal for his prey, and is by nature elevated a- 
bove its bite. It is only unfortunate for the lion when he is 
sick, or wounded, or sleeps and the base thing can approach 
him. Mr. Brindley suffered severely in mind by the vexa- 
tions he met with in Neweastle under Line, and he had an 
illness in consequence, which had nearly deprived the world 
of one of the most valuable men that ever honoured human | 








existence. 
branded with reproach during their little day ; but civilized 
mankind would have endured the deprivation, and the profi- 
ciency of manufactures have been retarded some ages, | 
Mr. Brindley recovered and it was fortunate for the nation | 
that his attention was turned aside even from the erection of 
mill works and steam engines, to lead the way in an inderta-_ 
king of comparatively greater importance, situated as his | 
country then was. His powers of mind were now forcibly | 
attracted to another object; an object which has prov- 
ed, in its proximate and growing consequences, one of the 
main conducts for the attainment of the wonderful pre-emi- 


nence in wealth, manufactures, agriculture and trade which 
is enjoyed by the country where it pleased the Almighty that | 
Brindley should pass his active days. This was the projee- 
tion and masterly completion of a most extensive and nume- | 
rously ramified course of inland navigation. 

Great manufacturing places, have occasion for a vast sup- 
ply of firing, and at thecheapest rate. Fuel is the article of 
Its abundance and 


cheapness is perhaps of more importance for their perma 


first necessity in almost all large works. 


nence and prosperity, than the abundance of a material ore, 
or other substance necessary in the formation of the manu- 
factured wares. The material for the manufacture can be 
more easily ovtained from distant places. The carriage of 
the necessary proportion of firing is perhaps dearer than that 
of any other commodity required by manufacturers. 


The Duke of Bridgewater had an estate at Worsley, eight 
miles from Manchester, abounding in excellent coal, which 


The injurers of Mr. Brindley would have been | 


had hitherto Iain useless; because the expense of ordinary 


| carriage to the nearest large town was out of all proportion. 


Mr. Brindley was consulted on the subject of devising an ea- 
sier and cheaper mode of transport for it, and also relative 


_ to clearing the way in the mines. His tunnel at Clifton had 











been often examined aud admired, and it was judged rightly 
that the man who had been capable of such a bold and com- 
plete work was capable of doing many other and greater 
things. His opinion had been for some time much courted, 
and had considerable weight, notwithstandiug the malignan- 
cy of his envious opposers at Newcastle under Line. He ad- 
vised the cutting of a suitable canal. The Duke of Bridgewa- 
ter had intelligence of mind enough to conceive, and honour- 
able strength of mind to confide: he adopted the opinion, and 
assigned the execution of the work to the untaught miner 
himself. 

The wisely spirited Duke of Bridgewater was persuaded of 
the truth of the maxim expressed since by the great Burke, 
that ‘“ He who avails himself of the friendship of a man of 
elevated understanding raises his own powers to the superior 
height of the understanding he unites with.” He gave Brind- 
ley his confidence and good encouragement. The work be- 
gan well and was well persevered in. The world has seen 
how it prospered. The ducal estates were multiplied in va- 
lue more than many times tenfold. The whole country has 
been benefitted, and while he was enriching himself the Duke 
of Bridgewater gained the universal applause, and rendered 
his name more illustrious than the distinguished title with 
which monarchy had adorned it. 

The act of Parliament for opening the canal was obtained 
in the session of 1758—9. 

In proceeding with the first labors of the undertaking, Mr. 
Brindley discovered that an alteration for the better might 
be made in the enacted plan, and that it would be more be- 
neficial to carry the canal over aconsiderable (creek) river. 
Another act was in compliance with his wishes applied for and 
obtained, permitting him to vary the canal, in this particular 
according to the views he enopnced ; and, in order for the 
accomplishment of some accessary advantages, to cut a side 
branch to Longford bridge in Stratford. 

It. is proper here to mention asa proof of the confidence 
the Duke reposed in him, and the good temper of his grace, 
that an act of the British Parliament costs some thousand 
pounds sterling to obtain. But the Duke of Bridgewater had 
a fine understanding and a liberal disposition of mind. His 
confidence, well placed in Mr .Brindley, was not shaken by the 
later project. 

This luminous soul that was absolutely unacquainted with 
history, was now setting about the first works of this kind at- 
tempted in England since the oldest date of the modern peri- 
od. He entered upon these yreat works with the prospective 


| intention of avoiding the obstruction and delay occasioned by 


water locks. Agreeably to his design he cut navigable chan- 
nels under the ground, constructed elevated bridges for the 
water to run over, and carried his canals quite through op 
posing hills and over streams of water and many large and 
deep vallies. | . 





(To be continued.) ; 
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PRECAUTIONS FOR FUTURE CROPS. 


Illustrative Expositions of Free and Accepted 
Masonry. 


The mysteriousness of Masonry is to ensure attention, pre- 
serve discreetness, and prevent irreverence and obtrusion — 


The main object of this great institution is universal good © 


willamong men. The key stone of the mystical fabric is cha. 
ritv. ‘This amiable virtue, balmy asthe breath of morning, 
glorious as the solar beam in whose beauty thousands rejoice, 
is the ens, essence, and vital principle of this bountiful socie 
ty. 
course, and be as a squareto regulate the actions of all man- 
kind. The distresses of every animated being interest all 
good hearts. "We are all alike liable to contingencies and 
vicissitudes, and should seize and seek kind occasions to as- 
sistand comfort each other; serve the suffering good, and, 
without irritating, reform those who are under the delusions 
of wickedness. No human being knows when it may come 
to his own turn to want the aidand comfort of the most 
wretched. Considerate masons are persuaded of the truth of 
the axiom which applies to all men indiscriminately, however 
the accidents of circumstance and pride may blind them on 
the subject : “* Homo sum ; nihil humanum mealienum.” Our 
maxim is to “ do as we would be done by,” and yet kinder and 
better. The wants of a brother particularly affect us. We 
are bound to help and comfort him, and encourage his indus- 
try. But merit and virtue in distress, or in difficulties, wher- 
ever they meet our knowledge, will always claim the sym- 
pathetic aid of every true Mason. Our own circumstances, 
and facilities or possibilities of doing good, are to be the cri- 
terion of our beneficence. The rich bestow, with liberal 
hands the gifts of fortune ; the poor their consolation, best 
advice, information, and protection. ‘These are frequently 
rich sources of relief. The miserable frequently stand in dis- 
tress for a friend to make known all their situation that is pro- 
per to be known, and to interest in their favor those, whose 
venevolent hearts rejoice in the opportunity of relieving the 
wants of a fellow creature. 

The honest industrious man, borne down in the world by the 
pressure of misfortune, not attributable to any act of malevo- 
lence on his part, but by the allotted trials of an over ruling 
providence, ingulphed in ruin ; the lonely and disconsolate 
widow, the sad relict ofa faithful friend, her affectionate hus- 
band, whose diligent labor had provided her with the comforts 
of life; now trhown for protection and support on the wide 
world, the arena of miseries ! 

Tie orphan, in tender years cast naked and helpless in the 
way of want and idleness and vice: The aged, whose spirits 
are exhausted in the toils of youth, whose shrivelled sinews 
cramped by time and maladies are now unable to procure a 
a scanty pittance to subsist upon , these are objects to be tak- 
en to the bosom of benevolence ; these are true objects of cha- 
rity: to relieve these is the delight of every real Mason. Itis 
thus the truly good are emulous to show their gratitude to 
the beneficent and sacred being whois ‘the husband of the 
widow, who tempers to the wind the lamb that is shorn, and 
who is to the fatherless a father.” 
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palatable and strengthening bread. 


| of grain. 


_ portion of your seed grain very plentifully. 


The precauiions for fudure Crops. 

At a moment when cultivators are necessarily busy in some 
parts of the United States with sowing, and in others, if ja- 
dicious trouble be taken, hoeing in the grain which has alrea- 
dy sprouted, it may not be out of season, late as it is, to invite 
the attention of the farmers, to a consideration of the precau- 
tions, necessary to be adopted, in those preparatory labours, 
the most important as to their consequences, relative to all 
the further operations in this department of husbandry. Had 
the editor of the National Museum been able to bring out hir 
publication sooner, the agricultural part of the community 


should have been sooner in possession of many successfully 
_ demonstrated facts, and new information, interesting particu- 


larly to that class of our readers, and, in the abundant results, 
not less interesting to all classes in the country. Such of 
the following observations and information as may not be in 


time for the practice of the present year in certain places, 
' will be found worthy of reflection during the winter, and of 


much benefit to bear in mind in the ensuing spring, or subse- 


quent seasons for sowing. | 
It is not an arbitrary or capricious notion that dictates the 


choice and preference of certain seed. The advantage of a 
sound and careful choice has been proved in all countries, and 
in all ages. 

The kind of grain which deserves to be selected and prefer- 
red above all others is that, which will give the greatest 
abundance, of the best flour, and that flour is best which will 
make the greatest quantity of the best, the finest and most 
In general the grain 
which has grown on a different soil will answer best. But on 
what different soil? is a subject worth the particular study 
and attention of each farmer. We shall lay before our rea- 
ders in another number, some facts and ideas on this subject, 
the statement of which would be too long for our limits in the 
present article. 

Some farmers are so careful as minutely to select the very 
grains, with proper sieves made for the purpose, and picking 
out the refractory ones by hand. This is a trouble which 
amply repays the industrious man, and is, among other ad- 
vantag’s, a means offreeing the grain and consequently the 
ground where it is sown, from an incumbrance of prejudicial 
weeds. } 

It is a plainly confirmed fact that every kind of grain has 
diseases to which itis subject. Of the number most common 
is caries or rot. This is generally attributed to damps, dews, 
or weak sprouting. The cause is however, @ different one. 
Lime properly used is an effectual preventer of disappoint- 
ment to grain growers by the rotting of their seed. The day 
before you sow take a bushel of well burnt Lime. ma it in 
twelve or thirteen gallons of cold, farm yard or stable manure 
liquor. This quantity will do for sixteen to twenty bushels 
When the lime is quite dissolved and settles, stir 
all up well, and sprinkle with this white washthe above pro- 
Stir the grain 
well up,and through, repeatedly, with a shovel, until well 
convinced that all of it has been equally moistened and coat- 
ed with its share of the white wash. Put it up in a heap till 
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the next dayand then sowit. Prepare each day the propor. 
tion of seed intended to be sowed the next day, but do no! 
make up a greater heap of limed grain than will do for one 
days sowing. It is better to put on the lime wash plentifully 


only carry off the greater part in streams, and weuld parti- 


cularly expose the lime to settle at the bottom of the heap, | 


instead of remaining well mixed throughout the entire and 
coated round every grain. 

‘The reason of the beneficial effect of lime in this case is to 
be found in its peculiar properties: also in this, that the lime 
and salts of the manure which are coated onthe grain at the 
moment when it is sown, form a little alkalized ring round 
each sprout quite sufficient to regulate the vegetative ferment- 


ing action to keep it from degenerating into rottenness, like- | 
wise to keep off certain little flies and other inseets which | 


are destructive to the grain. The above receit has been ob- 


tained within the last year from a member of the Agricultu- | 


ral Society of Douai in the French Empire. 
GEOPOUS., 


The Fine Arts 


The progress of the fine arts in every country, attests the | 
The arts are necessarily de- | 
pendent upon literature for their popularity, and they are in | 


progress of refined civilization. 


truth emanations from the same spirit differently modified. 
Poetry inthe natural order of ideas and things, prepares the 
way for Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and the mnoir 


arts of elegancy. Before the fine arts reach their perfection, 


we observe in every country, and by al] the records of history, | 


that, eloquence, which is the natural and happy union of all 
the graces and pathos of poetry and prose, or rather the sub- 
limest species of poetry itself, has invariably attained to its 
summit and the most beautiful expansion, previous to and 
during the periods when the fine arts have been most sedu- 
lously cultivated, cherished, and admired. A kindred feeling 


glows in the breasts of all men of genius whatever may be | 


their diverse occupations, or their relative attainment of ad- 
ventitious information. They admireeach other, delight in 
each others excellence and unexceptionably allow each other 


the fullest praise. They are animated with one detinitive view, 


in different careers. Instinctively supporting each other, they | 
contribute spontaneously to secure the cominon end with | 


greater ease. Their object is the ennobling of mans exist 
ence, the exaltation oi the human intellect, the attainment of 
unprejudicial happiness, and the general good. 

The truths of religion, are handed down to us, in poetry 
of a deseription ineffably simple, sweet, and sublime. It is 
not to be judged, ought not to be judged by the coarse and 
awkward translations we have been accustemed to misun- 
derstand it by during a long course of years’ How wret- 
ched are the different psalmodial versions of the songs of 


David, that we have commonly seen. How elegant, how 


rapturous, how elevated, how natural are the ideas of that 
most graceful and mentally harmonious of all poets ! 


| 





2 THE FINE ARTS. 


The eloquence of the preachers of the religion of the meek 
Christ, marked a preparatory era, for the ulterior improve- 
ment of the Art of Painting, to a state unknown to the pol- 


| lished, but less transported imaginations, of the ancient civi- 

















than scantily, but too much thrown upon the grain, would | lized people of Egypt, Greece and Rome. The ancient pain- 


ters of these nations had few colours; a proof that their ima- 
ginations were not wrought up to the delicacy of conception 
and effect which has been attained since. The objects of 
their mythology were less qualified to influence or raise the 
mind of an artist to a conception of the delicate and sublime, 
or refine a glowing imagination,—how much less, than those 
which have been furnished to us by the history and propa- 
gation of the divine Christian religion! Thegf costumes are 
stiff and comparatively devoid of grace ; but the expression 
of the speaking physionomy, the delieate intershadings of the 
sublimer and tenderer mental emotions ; the mind, the ardent, 
the resigned, the vivid, passion of the enraptured eye, these 
are indications appealing to souls, which the painters in an- 
cient Greece and Rome, could not barely conceive inthe en- 
thusiasm of their imaginations ; the painters of christianity 
have beheld them real, evident and often. T'o depict the 
finer emotions of the soul the painters of antiquity would 
have had to go beyond nature as itappeared to them. Our 
christian modern painters have had but to be faithful to its 
delineations. The ancients expressed the animal] beauties 
and emotions of mankind, and the animal and brutal actions 
of their gods. The painters of the improving era of christi- 
anity, have had subjects before them, in which the mind of 
the being is every thing, and the divinely affected soul of 
genius transferring its raptures to the canvas, the faith, the 
sorrows, the enthusiasm, the divine hope of the purified hu- 
man character, is at once beheld! It beams from the face, in 
the eye, in the unstudied unconscious attitude of the person- 
age; it is diffused by the ‘‘ magic beyond the reach of art” 
over all the details of the picture. 

Some few antique specimens in the stile of the great mas- 
ters of Rome and Greece have been preserved down to mo. 
dern times and are well described by the modern writers who 
have seen them. Plutarch, Pausanias, Alian, Quintillian, 
Pliny, Valerius Maximus, Horace, Cicero, Ovid, and Suetonius 
among ancient authors, furnish us with very adequate des- 
criptions of the most celebrated pieces of Apelles, ‘Timan- 
thes, Polygnotos, Zeuxis, AXtion and Euphranor. The lucid 
and richly glowing descriptions of these writers are sufficient 
to call up the pictures before the intellectual sight of an ama 
tour; with al! their combinations and fertile excitations of 
beautiful fancy. We may consider them sufficient to proceed 
with the comparison. We do not take the ancients here up- 
on a disadvantageous ground. Their writers were acknow- 


ledged to equal, if not to surpass their painters, in their ef- 


fect upon the soul and imagination. 


It is not yet so with many ofthe moderns. We are too 
propense to dispute and cavil by the way, instead of giving 
ourselves fully tothe admiration and pursuit of beautiful 


truth. 
THAUMASTES. 


(This subject to be continued ) 








MISCELLANIES 


The Ladies’ Association. 


‘ But for one end, one much neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature’s wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied :) 

This noble end, is to produce the soul ; 

To shew the virtues in their fairest light ; 

And make humanity the minister 

Of bounteous Providence.” 


Iiow beautiful is benevolence! How peculiarly it suits 
with the other attributes personal to the lovely sex ; each ren- 


dering the other more persuasive and interesting! The la- | 


dies’ societies for the “relief of the sick, tbe destitute, and 
helpless, the poor and wretched ;” what a subject for contem- 
plation! When we behold the amiable part of the creation, 
who are attheirease, surrounded by all the comforts of life, 
enjoying the deference of the male sex, and with nothing left 
to wish for, on their own account; thinking of the situation 
of those who are in want of every thing and unable to assist 
themselves, or even toreturn their gratitude; we are abash- 
ed with admiration, and acknowledge that woman is our guide 
in goodness, and lovely indeed ! Our deference then encreas- 
es to reverence, and we internally feel the sensation of grate- 
ful thanks, rising towards Divine Providence, that in giving 
us gentle companions and acquaintances to beguile the rugged 
way of life, has given us guardian directresses to influence us 
to the performance of the actions which prepare us for an e- 
ternity of happiness when our mortal trials are over. 

Among societies of benevolence, the Ladies’ Association of 
Baltimore may serve as a model. They visit the sick, they 
provide them with nurses and medicine. They comfort the 
wretched, they raise their drooping souls to hope and conso- 
lation. ‘They provide the destitute : they give them focd and 
clothing, beds, blankets and body clothes, and supply them 
with fire, and pay the deficiency of their rent and other ine- 
vitable wants. They give encouragement, and instruction, 
and provide facilities for poor beings who are disposed to em- 
ploy their time in useful work but have not learned, and nei- 
ther know what they can do, nor where they can get em- 
ployment, a concurrence of misfortune more common than is 
supposed by the gay and thoughtless, and the plodding crowds 
in large cities. ‘These ladies are attentive to the aged and 
the orphan. for the one they smooth the way to life’s con- 
clusion and stvew it with the sweetest flowers, by providing 
them with all things necessary to their gratification and well 
being, and above all. by an extraordinary watchfulness and 
their own noble example, in shewing them all the respect 





| 

















which is due to the dotemporaries of our own elder parents. | 


For the other they provide schooling and support and trades. 
Would it be believed that all this can be done for a sum that 


is scarcely felt by these benevolent ladies as a diminution to | 


their casual expenses or pocket money? We shall have to 
speak more in detail on this subject. The facility of bene 
volence should be as generally understood as possible. It is 
not painful, it is not hard, it is not expensive. Good manage- 
ment in it accomplishes every thing. It is a very serious reflec- 
tion how many now are among the poorest and most unfor- 
tunate who were once of the class of the proudest and most 
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prosperous land proprietors and merchants. Alas, trade is 
precarious and every thing sublunary is precarious. We are 


all interested in the works of benevolence. And Jet the boun- 








tiful in other cities form what associations they can devise, 
God will prosper them, they deserve our praise, but the 
most perfect palin is to be awarded to this city. They must 
all allow pre-eminence and precedence ; they must all take a 
lesson from the Association of the Ladies of Baltimore. 


— 
Notice to Architects, Artists, and Amateurs. 


The Managers of the Washington Monument Lottery, of- 
fer a premium of five hundred dollars for the design, plan 
or model which they shall most approve for 4 MONUMENT 
TO THE GREAT WASHINGTON, in this city, | 

The cost is not to exceed one hundred thousand dollars — 
The design, model or plan must be sent in carefully sealed 
in a packet or package to Mr. Eli Simkins, Secretary to the 
Managers, Baltimore, on or previous to the first of January, 
approaching. On the first of May next the board will ad- 
judge the premium. 

The monument, sculptural, architectural, or both, is to be 
situated in an open place, 300 feet long, 141 feet wide, and 
traversed in the length by a principal street. I'he space allot- 
ed for the monument is 65 square feet. Europe is invit- 
ed to the competition. It is hoped that Artists in America 
will evince that there is not entirely occasion to resort to o- 
ther countries for Monumental sketches suited to the fatherly, 
and grand character of the illustrious first President. Per- 
sons furnishing designs, models, or plans, and desirous to 
contract for the performance, may express their intention ‘at 
the same time. 





The ‘“ distinguished foreigner” alluded to in our last num- 
ber, is Prince Esterhazy, a Hungarian nobleman of immense 
wealth; a million and a haif of dollars yearly or more.— 
This personage, a man of good understanding in many other 
respects, is known to have the weakness of believing in ghosts 


' and preter-natural apparitions; a mischievous consequence 
of the superstitious and stupid ideas of domestics who were 


| heedlessly suffered by his parents to infuse their false notions 


into his mind when a very little child. As he is in his na- 
ture an estimable man, the Editor of the Morning Chronicle 


_ (London) could neither refuse to take notice of a communi- 


cation from such a quarter, nor could he in politeness, call 


the absurdity of the tale in question, with any expressions 


stronger than ‘‘ the verification ?s not within our knowledge.” 


General Jomini a yeung man of considerable talents, who 
is now in the Military Council of the Allies, was Military 
Historiographer to the French armies, and Chief of the staff 
to Marshal Ney, Prince of Moskwa. He is the author of a 
work of great merit, which he composed during a period of 
ill health, a comparison of the Campaigns of Frederick of 
Prussia and of the French Revolution.—See further, Aurora. 

A son of Gen. Blucher was taken near Dresden on the 16th 


September, in a skirmish. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND POLITICAL, 


RAISED TO THE HEAVENLY WORLD. 


a Why start at death ?—What is it? 

Death arrived 
Is past! To come, or gone, is never here, 
When Hope’s sensation fails, black-boding man 
Receives, not suffers, death’s tremendous blow. 


The knell, the shroud, the mattock and the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darkness and the gloom 
These are—the boo! bears of a winter's eve! 


Imagination’s fool, and error’s wretch, 

Man, makes a death which Nature never made ; 
Then, on the point of his own fancy falls, 

And fears a thousand deaths in fearing one!” 


In Paris lately, at a very advanced age, the ingenious 
French writer on music, and musical composer Gretry. 

Monday November 22, Thomas Gist, Esq. of Baltimore 
County, Colonel of Militia, aged 73. | 

Friday 26, William M. Johnson an amiable and much es- 
teemed young man, in his 2]st year; son of Edward Johnson 
Esq. Mayor of Baltimore. 

Sunday 28, Mr. Arnold Richardson of this city, aged 28. 

At Lexington, 25th October, aged 75, General Charles 
Scott, late Governor of Kentucky. 

On the 10th Nov. at Bennet’s Creek, Md. Captain William 
Brashear, aged 78. 

Nov. 17, in Baltimore, the Reverend William Otterbein, 
aged 87 years anda half nearly. 





MARRIED. 


Wednesday 24th at Elkridge, Mr. Thomas L. Reese of this 
city, to Miss Mary Moore —Thursday 25th at Poplar Grove, 
Philomel C. Wederstrand, Esq.to Miss Helen Smith—Same 
evening in thiscity, Mr. Daniel Broom to Miss Mary Deai— 
Mr. Richard Wilkinson to Miss Fanny Perriage—Mr. Daniel 
Thompson to Miss Ann Radcliff—In Boston, Charles Stew- 
art Esq. captain of the U. S. frigate Constitution, to Miss De- 
lia Tudor.—Monday 29th, William Pinkney junior Esq. son 
ef the Attorney General of the U. S. to Miss Jane B. Ham- 
mond.—Tuesday 30th, in Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph P. Mc- 
Corkle, Apothecary, to Mrs. Maria Morrell Hahn. 





Notices of useful inventions, improvements in machinery, 
manufactures, and agricultural implements, &c. shall be pub- 
lished without expense for subscribers. The like to Artists 
who subscribe. Discoverers of mines, minerals, beds of un- 
common clay, quarries, and waters of an unusual taste or 
smell, shall have the same privilege. Specimens sent to us 
shall be analysed and described, gratis for subscribers. Au- 

_thors, and booksellers, subscribers, may send copies of books 
intended for notice or review. Terms Five Dollars for the 
whole year, advanced. For subscribers residing in this city, 
half yearly advance. Subscriptions to be addressed to Doc- 
tor Camill M. Mann, Baltimore. All letters must be post 
paid. 
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FRENCH NEWS.—Paris News have been received this 
week. Tie last date is to the 14th October. There are Bor. 
deaux dates to, the 2ist. Up tothese periods no news had 
transpired relative to the arinies later than what is given un- 
der older dates. On Sept. 26, it was judged proper by the 
Emperor Bonaparte’s government to announce to the people 
of Paris that they must not expect any news from the armies 
for several days. 


~~ 


Paris, Oct. 7. Her Imperial and Royal Majesty went in 
person, and in state, to the Senate, and delivered a speech ot 
ten minutes long, profound and affecting. The Duke of Fel- 
tre, Minister at War, presented an imposing picture of the 
Emperor’s resources. Count d’Angely ‘the importance of 
the war to France.” 280,000 young men additional are order- 
ed out. An army of 30,000 are marched towards Spain.— 
Continual rains have prevented the Emperor’s plans. The 
Russians have been at Cassel, the capital of Westphalia.— 
The Cossacks have interrupted the communication between 
Leipsig and Frankfort on the Mayn. General Thielmann at 
the head of 3000 scourers, Prussians, Cossacks and Austrians, 
has been raising contributions and carrying off horses from 
Norborg, Zeitz, Altenburg, and all the adjacent country. He 
has interrupted the communications between Erfurth and 
Leipsig. He captured 400 sick French. These were retak- 
en by General Lefebvre Desnouettes at Altenburg, (on the 
24th Aug.) and General Thielmann with a Colonel Vansdorff 
who had joined him with a corps of Austrian partizans were 
forced into Bohemia. All the horses of the King of Saxony’s 
stud and mews were carried off On the 28th Sept. the Swe- 
dish guards attacked Dessau twice. The Allies were throw- 
ing bombs into Wirtemberg on the 29th. The allied English 
and Sicilians, &c. advanced from Cortelazzo to Venice in the 
beginning of September and were repulsed. They remained 
at six miles distance on the 14th. The French Viceroy Beau- 
harnais was overpowerea at Weichelsburg, on the 7th, by a 
very superior force of infantry and a numerous cavalry. He 
retreated to St. Marier. The French were at Fiume on the 
14th. On the Ist Oct. the Head. Q. of the Allies were still at — 
Teeplitz Considerable alarm exists for Westphalia. All the 
troops that could be got ready were marching in that direc- 
tion: through Frankfort from Sept. 31 to Aug 4, four battal- 
ions passed. Numerous couriers were passing from the army. 
Several regiments of Westphalian hussars had deserted to the 
Allies. Allusions to insurrections against the French domin- 
ion by the country people are intimated. The French pa- 
pers speak with great bitterness of the deserticn of Count 
Thielmann, a Saxon general of the greatest abilities, who 
took with him upwards of 4000 Saxon cavalry, and some in- 
infantry and artillery. He is stated to be now a Lieutenant 
General in the Russian Service. And of General Jomini 
who carried off the Emperor Bonaparte’s musters and plans 
of campaign. He is, as appears by the French papers, treated 
with uncommon respect by the Allies, and has a seat at their 
military council. U.S. The armies are returned from Ca- 
nada, gen. Hampton is coming to Washington. Gens. Wilkin- 
son and Lewis are sick. Gen. Harrison is at N. York. Com. 
Chauncey lays up his fleet at S. H ‘The troops are in winter 


quarters, Another victory over the Creeks, 278 found dead. | 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED POETRY, 





THE CALM RESOLVE. 


Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame ’s but a hollow echo; gold pure clay ; 
Honour,—the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty, the cyes idol, but a damask skin; 

State, but a golden prison, to live in, 


‘And torture freeborn minds; embroider’d trains 


Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins! 
And-blood, allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited ; not purchased ; nor our own. 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and birth, 
Are but the fading tinsel of the earth. 


| would be great, but that the sun doth, still 

Level his rays against the lofty hill: 

i would be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder’s stroke : 

I would be rich, but see men of mean kind 

Dig in the favour of the richest mind: 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, while the goose goes free: 

I would be gay, but see the fair and proud 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud: 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each despised ass: 

Rich hated: wise suspected: scorn’d if poor: 

Great fear’d: fair tempted: high—still envied more: 
I have wish’d all; but now I wish for neither; 
Great, high, rich, wise nor fair; plain I'll be rather. 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir, 

W ould beauty’s queen entitle me most fair, 

Fame speak me fortunes minion, could I vie 

With India’s sovw’reigns, with a speaking eye 

Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike justice dumb, 

As much as blind and lame, or give a tongue 

T'o stones by epitaphs, be call’d Great Master 

In laureate rhymes, by ev’ry poetaster, 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives, 

Yet I'more freely would these gifts resign 

Than ever fortune should have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of all empty pleasure. 


Welcome pure thoughts! welcome ye silent groves! 
These guests, such courts, my soul most dearly loves. 
Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 

My cheerful anthems at each coming spring. 

A prayer book now shall be my looking glass, 

In which I will adore as virtues pass. 

Here dwell no hating looks, no palace cares 

No broken vows dwell here, nor soul-sick fears. 


| 
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I'll here abide, and sigh my young life's folly, 
And learn to keep a holy melancholy ; 
And, if repose be here a stranger, then 
I'll no more look for’t but in Heaven again. 
WOTTON. 


THE INTENT 18 THE BOUNTY-——A TALE. 


Where fragrant breezes sigh’d through orange bowers, 
And springing fountains cool’d the air with showers, 
From pomp retir’d, and noori-tide’s burning ray, 
The fair, and royal Nouronihar lay. 

The cups of roses, newly cropp’d, were spread 
Her lovely limbs beneath, and o’er her head 
Imprison’d nightingales attuned their throats, 
And lull’d the Princess with melodious notes. 
Here roll’d a lucid stream, its gentle wave 

With scarce heard murmur; while a Georgian slave 
Placed near the couch with feathers in her hand, 
The Lady’s panting breast in silence fann’d, 
And chaced the insects which presum’d to seek 
Their banquet on a Beauty's glowing cheek. 
This slave, a mild and simple maid was she, 

Of common form, and born of low degree, 
Whose only charms were smiles devoid of art, 
Whose only wealth, a gentle feeling heart. 


While thus within her secret lov’d retreat, 

Half sleeping, half awake, oppress’d with heat, 

The Princess slumbered ; near her, shrill, yet faint, 
Rose the sad tones of suppliant sorrow’s plaint. 

She starts, and angry gazes round: when lo! A 
A wretched female, bent with age and woe; 

Drags her unsteady feet, the arbour nigh, 

While every step is number’d by a sigh. 

Meagre and wan her form, her cheek is pale; 


Her tatter’d garments scarce her limbs can veil; 


Yet still thro’ want and grief, her air betrays 
Grandeur’s remains, and gleams of better days. 
Soon as to Nouronihar’s couch she came, 

Low on the ground her weak and trembling frame 
Exhausted sank ; and then, with gasping breast, 
She thus in plaintive tones the fair address’d :— 


“If e’er compassion’s tear your cheek could stain. 
If e’er you languish’d in disease and pain, 
If e’er you sympathised with age’s groan, 
Hear, noble Lady, hear a snppliant’s moan! 
Broken by days of want, and nights of tears, 
By sickness wasted, and oppress’d by years, 
Beneath our sacred Mithra’s scorching fire 
I sink enfeebled, and with thirst expire. 
Yon stream is near: oh! list a sufferer’s cry, 
And reach one draught of water, lest I die!” 


“What means this bold intrusion ?” cried the fair 
With peevish tone, and discontented air: 
“What daring voice, with wearying plaint, infests 
The sacred grove where Persia’s Princess rests? 
Beggar begone, and let these clamours cease! 
This buys at once your absence and my peace.” 


> 
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. Her de-tin’d daughter, straight two wings expand 


Thus said the Princess, and indignant frown'd, 
Then cast her precious bracelet on the ground, 
And turned again to sleep. With joyless eye 
‘The fainting stranger saw the jewel lie: 

When lo! kind Selima (the Georgian’s name) 
Softly with water from the fountain came ; / 
And while, with gentle grace, she gave the bow], 
Thus sweetly sad her feeling accents. stole. |] 
—** Humble and poor, I nothing can bestow, 

Except these tears of pity for your woe: 

Tis all I have; but yet, that ail receive 

Irom one whe fain yonr sorrows would relieve, 
From one who weeps to view such mournful scenes, — 
And would give more, but that her hand lacks means. 
Drink, mother! drink! the wave is cool and clear, 
But drink in silence, lest the Princess hear!”——— 


ce eeu 


Scarce are these words pronounce’d, when, bless’d surprise 1 
The stranger’s age-bow’d figure swells its size! ! 
No more the stamp of years deforms her face ; 
Her tatter’d shreds to sparkling robes give place ; 
Ifer breath perfumes the air, with odours sweet ; 


if 
| 
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Fresh roses spring, wherever tread her feet, 
And from her eyes, where reign delight and love, 
Unusual splendor glitters through the grove! 
Her silver wand, her form of heavenly mould, | 
Her white and shining robes, her wings of gold, 

Her port majestic, and superior height, 

Announce a daughter of the world of light! 

The Princess, whom her slave’s delighted cries 

Compell’d once more to ope her sleep-bound eyes, 

With wonder mixed with awe the scene surveyd, 

While thus the Peri cheer’d the captive maid. | 
‘‘ Look up, sweet girl, and cast all fears aside! | | 
I seek my darling son’s predestin’d bride, | 
And here I find her. Here are found alone, 

Feelings as kind, as gracious as his own. | 
For you, fair Princess, in whose eyes of blue, | 
The strife of envy, shame and grief, I view, | 
Observe, and profit by this scene! you gave, 4 
But oh! how fir less nobly than your Slave! 

Y our bitter speech, proud glance, and peevish tune, 
Too plain declar’d your gift was meant alone 

Your own repose and silence to secure, 

And hush the beggar, not relieve the poor! 

Oh! royal lady, let this lesson prove, 

Smiles, more than presents, win a suppliant’s Jove ; 
And when your mandates rule some distant land, 
Where all expect their blessings from vour hand, 
Remember, with ill-will and frowns bestow’d, 
Favours offend, and gifts become a load!” 
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She ceas’d, and touching with her silver wand 





Their purple plumes, and wave o’er either arm ; 
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Next to her person spreads the powerful charin; 
And soon the enraptur’d wondering maid combin‘d 
A faultless person with a faultless mind. 

Then, while with joy divine their hearts beat high, 
Swift as the lightning of a jealous eye 

The Peries spread their wings, and soar away 

To the bless’d regions of eternal day. 


Stung with regret, the Princess saw too plain, 
Lost by her fault what tears could ne’er regain! 
Long on the tablets of her humbled breast, 

The Peri’s parting words remain’d impress’d. 
E’en when her hand Golconda’s sceptre sway’d, 
And subject realms her mild behests obey’d, 
The Just reproof her conscious ear still heard ; 
Still she remember’d,—with ill grace conferr’d, 
Crowns to a feeling mind less joy impart, 
Than trifles, offered with a willing heart. 
M. G. LEWIS. 
(allusively Monk Lewis.) 


THE SENSATIONS OF GOOD SOULS.—AN APOSTROPHE. 


Why does the miser prize cold, glit’tring coin, 

Above all pleasure, earthly or divine ; 

How can the million slaughterer, hero calld, 

Triumph in deeds at which God frowns appalld ; 

Wherefore do impious men pervert the word 

Of the all bounteous and forbearing Lord ; 

Whence does the sceptic dare the God of Heaven? 

Behold, two senses to them are not given! 

Thee, Sensibility, chief bliss and woe, 

Sense of pure souls, the abandoned never know: 

And thee, dear Sympathy, that lov’st the mind 

Noble, and frank, and grateful, and refined: 

Senses angelic, ever sway my soul 

Whether or calm ’s vouchsafed or tempests roll : 

Your tenderest, fullest influence impart: 

And God! from selfish beings shield my heart. 

Oh! while the softening charms my soul shall fill, 

In mercy, letdiscretion lead my wili ! 
PHILOMOOSOS. 


Lines written in compliance with the desire of a beauti- 
Sul nun, in the Albwin kept by her for the recollection 
of her friends. Continent of Hurope, 1805. 

Pity that such a paradise of charms, 

Thine holy vows deny a lover’s arms! 

Yet sweetest, blest by heaven, thour’t sure to find 
Joys passing worldly, in thy beauteous mind. 


LUCIS ALM. 











IN reminding our readers that this is our fourth number, 
we are forced to request attention to our terms. The sub- 
scription is some weeks due. Our pledge is redeemed, our 


plan eviden*, and those who really love the public liberal 


good, our object, will at once aid. Our labours are severe; 
and our disbursements heavy. 
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